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SUCH THINGS HAPPEN | 


by Jack Ritchie 


Ir was five in the morning when I 
opened the big rear door for ven- 
tilation. I sat down on some cases 
of canned milk and lit a cigarette. 

The tall thin man stepped out 
_ of the alley darkness and into the 
doorway... 

I should have told him that he 
had no business in here, but the 
bulge in his side pocket meant 
something, and I waited. 


He tvlosed the door behind him. 


and dropped the latch. His smile 
was thin. “I’ve been waiting since 
one o'clock.” 

I took the cigarette out of my 
mouth. “What is it, Mister?” 

His hand didn’t move to the 
pocket, but it could be there in a 
sécond. “How much would be in 
. that safe in the front of the store?” 

“T wouldn’t know.” 

“Like ten thousand?” 

“I've no idea. Nobody lets me 
handle it.” | 

His eyes went over me. “What 
are you around here?” 

“The night stock boy,” I said. 


He. grinned. “Not much of a_ 


job for a big man like you.” 
“It keeps me out of trouble.” 


AT NIGHT 


He took the gun out of his pock- 
et now. 

[ ground out my cigarette. 
“What am I supposed to do? Give 
you the combination?” 

He rubbed the .45 on the side of 
his pants leg. “That’s a nice way 
of calling me stupid. I don’t expect 
anything from you, — stockboy. 
What time does the manager get 
here?” 

“About seven-thirty.” 

“And when’s the store open?” 

“Eight. ‘That’s when the clerks 
show. up.” > 

He sat down and his eyes flicked 


‘to his watch. “Tell me about 


stockboys. We got time.” 

I shook another cigarette from 
my pack. “When the store closes 
at nine, nine p.m., I start my 
work. I unload a semi and when 
it goes away, I spend the rest of 


the night and morning stamping. 


the cans and putting them on the 
shelves,” : —— 
_ “A real brain-busting job.” . 

“T eat.” 

He played with the automatic 
snap clip in and out. “You through 
for the day?” 
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“Taking a break. I got one aisle 
and the window display to do 
yet” 
He took off his suitcoat and hat 
and slipped into one of the white 
aprons from the wall hook. He 
put the 45 in his back pocket. 
“Don’t let me keep you from earn- 
ing your pay.” ; 

We walked out into the store. 

“I thought’ you were about 
through,” he said. “The place is a 
mess.” 

“Just empty. boxes,” I said. “I 
clean them up the last thing.” I 
moved to aisle 5. “This is the one 
I haven’t finished yet.” 

I picked up the hook knife. 
“This is just for boxes. It isn’t good 
for anything else.” 

He shrugged. “I wasn’t worried. 
Use it.” He leaned on one of the 
shelves and watched me slash open 
three sides of a carton. 

I turned the wheels of my rub- 
ber stamp and began putting the 
prices on the tops of the cans. 

After fifteen minutes he spoke. 


“Efow come you remember all the - 


prices?” : 
“I’m good with numbers,” I 
said. “I always remember.” 
“T don’t care much for numbers.” 


_T thought I knew what. he 
meant, but I didn’t say anything. 

“How are you on faces?” 

I inked the stamp carefully. “I 
can’t even remember what my 
brother looks like. When I don’t 
want to.” 

His laugh was low. 

I looked at him. “I don’t own 


_any stock in the company. Why 


should I remember a face? You 
could come back.” 
Outside the store a man with a 


lunch pail stopped and looked in. 


The tall man began putting cans 
on a shelf. “What does he want?” 

“Nothing,” I said “A lot of peo- 
ple go to work around this time.” 

When we were alone again, the 
tall man tossed a can back into 
the carton. “I wasn’t cut out to be 
a stockboy.” 

“Who the hell was?” 

He laughed. “At least you don’t 
like it. That’s something.” » 

I changed the price tags on a 
shelf edge. “There’s a cop goes by 
here every morning around 6:30.” 

He stiffened. 7 

“Just goes by,” I said. “It’s rou- 
tine.” 

His voice was-soft. “If I get hurt, 


you'll bleed worse” 


ao 


robber bent on robbery. Everything is so serene and yet 
dramatic. And the conversation is not idle chitchat; it probes 


There is nothing quite like spending a night talking to a ( 


the ethical problems of our times. 
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- “T know.” 


He relaxed. “Think you'll be a_ 


stockboy long?” 

I looked at him. “Why not?” 

He grinned. “You weren’t sup- 
posed to open that back door? 
Against regulations?” | 

I wiped my hands on the apron, 
and said nothing. 

He chuckled. “What’s to worry 
you? There’s a thousand jobs bet- 
ter than this one.” 


His eyes went to the safe in the | 


front of the store and he might 
have been talking to himself. “All 


small stuff. No big bills to worry ° 


about. No marked money. No 
serial numbers on somebody’s list.” 

Tt was after dawn when Larkin 
stopped in front of the show win- 
dows. He rubbed the back of his 
neck with his nightstick and 
yawned. . 

The tall man and I were at the 
end of the aisle near the window. 

He got busy putting cans on the 
shelves. “What do you do? Wave 
to him, or something?” 

“He doesn’t expect it from me.” 
But I looked at Larkin and the 
nadge above his big belly and nod- 
ded. 

Larkin moved on and the tall 
man stopped working. ° 

“He'll be back,” I said. “He has 
a cup of coffee at the all-night 
restaurant down the street. Then 
he comes back this way to put in 
his call at the corner box.” 

“Play it easy,” the tall man said. 
“Remember I’m here.” 


I lit a cigarette and watched the 
smoke drift up. 

“You're strong on 
breaks,” he said. 

I came out of my thoughts, and 
hand-trucked a dozen cases of 
tomato juice to the narrow display 
shelf under the show windows. 


taking 


The tall man moved down the - 


aisle and 
shelves. - 
I turned the wheels of my stamp 
to the right number and began 
marking the big No. 3 cans. 
I finished in twenty minutes and 
was staking empty cartons behind 


glanced idly at the 


the cash register when Larkin came 


by again. 

He stopped at the display. Then 
he looked up at me. | 

I picked up the wide push broom 
and began cleaning up the aisles. 

When I looked up, Larkin was 


gone. 


At quarter after seven I put 
away the broom and took off my 
apron, 

“What now?” the tall man 
asked. : 

“Nothing. ’'m through. I leave 
when the manager gets here.” 

He grinned. “Not this time.” 


Morrison was five minutes late. | 


It was seven thirty-five when he 
unlocked the front door. 

The tall man stepped out of a 
blind spot near the door. He held 
the automatic so that no one pass- 


‘ing could see it. “The safe, Mister.” 


Morrison’s face got white and he 
didn’t argue with the gun. 
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We moved past the row of ‘cash 
registers and around the stack of 
hundred pound bags of sugar. 

Morrison’s fingers shook. but I 
watched him get the combination 
the first time. 

The tall man hefted the -grav 
canvas sacks inside the safe and 


took the ones with the paper in 


them. He picked a ball of heavy 
twine off a shelf and waved the 
gun. “Get to the rear of the store.” 

In the back room, he tossed the 
twine to me. He indicated Morri- 
son. “Tie him up and make it 
fast.” | 

When I was through with Mor-. 
rison, it was my turn, 

The tall ‘man didn’t do a good 


job on me. I knew I could get free — 


in five minutes. But that wouldn’t 
matter to him. All he wanted was 
a little time. 

When he was through, he looked 
down at us and his grin was satis- 
fied. He opened the back door. 

They were waiting for him. 

Larkin and a half a dozen oth- 
ers, 

I could see the tall man’s back 
stiffen as he looked into the ring 


of .38’s. 


Then his hands went up and 


the two gray bags under his arm | 


dropped to the floor. 
It was after nine before I could 


slip into, my jacket and get ready 


to go. 
“ll be sure to bring this to th 


“attention of your parole board, 


Willie,” Mr. Morrison said. 
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I pulled the zipper up. “Thank 
you, Mr. Morrison.” 

“I believe in giving a man a 
break,” he said. “And it paid off. 


Willie, you saved the company 


‘over fifteen thousand dollars.” 


A couple more reporters came 
into the crowded store and Larkin 
started his story again. | 

“The first thing I noticed,” he 
said, “was that all the tomato cans 
in the window were upside down.” 

“There'll be a reward for you, 
Willie,” Mr. Morrison said, “The 
last time something like this hap- 
pened, the company gave out five 
hundred dollars.” . 

“Thank you, Mr. Morrison,” I 
said. 

Larkin was still talking. “And 
when I looked closer, there was 
my badge number stamped on 
every one of them cans.” He tried 
to look modest. “So I put two and 
two together.” 

J put on my cap. 

Morrison patted my shoulder. 
“We'll see you tonight. Regular 
time.” — 

“Yes, sir, Mr. Morrison,” I said. 
“Pll be back at nine.” 

I smiled as I walked past the 
safe. Thank you, Mr. Morrison, 
for showing me the combination. 
Thirty to the right, one full turn 
left and stop at sixteen... 

I lit a cigarette at the bus stop. 

It would be good to get my 
hands on some real money again. 
About fifteen thousand dollars of 


it. 
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